kets and carried downstairs, stuffed into an ambulance, and
motored away to Wellesley Hospital. I heard someone say,
"Double pneumonia." Another voice said, "Pleurisy."
Someone else said, "Dr. Ross is in charge of the case.'*

. I did not know when the Revue closed in Toronto and
the company went on to its next date, leaving me behind.
I didn't know that there were stories in all the newspapers,
telling that Gertrude Lawrence was desperately ill. Or that
a photograph of me in a hospital bed, and looking as though
I already had one foot in the grave, appeared in a London
paper where Mother saw it and nearly died of shock. I
didn't know anything at all until one day I opened my eyes
and found myself lying, literally embowered in flowers.
Bewildering sprays of forsythia, dog\vood, and lilac covered
the walls. Baskets of roses and lilies were banked against
these, and there was an enchanting, fully trimmed Christ-
mas tree in the corner. The last words I remembered
hearing Bea Lillie say flashed through my mind:

''When you have a temperature of 104 degrees, you die."
"So I'm dead," I thought.   "It's not bad at all.   I feel like
La Dame aux Camelias"

It was while I lay in Wellesley Hospital in Toronto that I
first realized there was something wonderful in being some-
body. There in the hospital, with no member of my family
or even an old friend near me, I made the discovery that,
through caring about my work, people had come to care
about me when I was ill, and for this I was deeply grateful.
All the telegrams, cablegrams, and letters which poured into
the hospital from people in the United States and at home, all
the flowers and messages and other gifts from people who
were complete strangers to me and who knew me only as
an actress who had entertained them, and even the stupen-
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